The Medieval Student

and these three constitute the court. It is before this
tribunal that every member of the ** Privilege" must
be tried. For it was only in a University court that
they could be sued in the first instance. Here then,
if we attend this court and glance through the records
of ages, we shall find the Chancellor administering
justice, exercising the extensive powers which he holds
as a Justice of the Peace and as almost the supreme
authority over members of the University. True, he
had not the power of life and death, but he could fine
or banish, imprison and excommunicate. And as to
the townsmen, he exercised over them a joint jurisdic-
tion with the mayor and civic authorities. The accused
was entitled to have an advocate to defend him, and he
could appeal to the Congregation of Masters, and
thereafter to the Pope. No spiritual cause terminable
within the University could be carried out of it.
But in all temporal cases the ultimate appeal was to
the King.

The truculent student, however, was often inclined
to appeal to force. Master John Hodilbeston, it is
recorded in the Acts of the Chancellor's Court (1434),
when accused of a certain offence, was observed to
have brought a dagger into the very presence of the
Chancellor, contrary to the statutes, "wherefore he
lost his arms to the University and was put in Bocardo."
The next case on the list of this mediaeval police
court is that of Thomas Skibbo. He is not a clerk,
but he too finds his way to Bocardo, for he has com-
mitted many crimes of violence* Highway robbery
and threats of murder were nothing to him, as a
scholar of Bekis-Inn comes forward to depose, and,
besides, he has stolen a serving boy. After the scholar
and the ruffian, the Warden of Canterbury College
steps forward. He has come to make his submission
to the commissary, whom he had declared to be a